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VYotume II ALL SAINTS OCTAVE 


THE LIVING SAINTS AND DEAD— 
BUT ONE COMMUNION MAKE 


| Thou, who at Thy first 

' 
Eucharist didst pray, 


That all Thy Church 
might be for ever one, 


Grant us at every 


Eucharist to say 


With longing heart and soul, 
“Thy will be done”. 


O may we a!! one Bread, 


one Body be, 


Through this blest 
Sacrament of Unity. 


Chapel-of-Our-Merciful-Saviour 


So, Lord, at length when Sacraments shall cease, 
May we be one with all Thy Church above, 

One with Thy saints in one unbroken peace, 

One with Thy saints in one unbounded love; 
More blessed still, in peace and love to be 

One with the Trinity in Unity. 


(Lieut.-Col. W. H. Turton.) 
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By Joseph Simonson, Pastor, Christ Lutheran Church 
Capitol Saint Paul, Minnesota 


(Continued) 
Wl, LEARNING BY DOING 


he<77) E do learn more by seeing than hearing. And we retain in 


eS] memory that which is seen longer than that which is heard. 
wend In this connection, we must cail attention to the fact that we 
| 


ofien forget this in our neglecting rich and proper symbolism 
and colors available for use in our churches. 


But we learn still more by doing. To participate actively, to ac- 
tually Go something, assures the most lasting impression. This usu- 
ally is forgotten as a reason for liturgy in church services. Yet it 
appears to us to be a most convincing reason for liturgy. 


“Congregational non-participation” is one of the flagrant defects 
a recent Reformed wriicr finds with the typical moder Protestant 
service. It is a fault which a well-ordered liturgy intelligently used 
will help to correct. It is of the essence of our Lutheran liturgy 
that it gives a great deal to the members of the congregation to do 
during the service, if they will avail themselves of the chance. 


No one gets the most out of a cliurch service by coming merely 
to hear the sermon, the choir singing 1 organ playing. There is 
something missing even, if in addition to this, he feasts his eyes on 
the meaningf’ ~ymbols in church architecture, furniture, embroi- 


All 


deiies and colors. He geis all he should get out of it only by being 
himself an active participant. Liturgy is the oppoitunity for him 
to do this. 

He should know his liturgy, however, so that it may have for 
him content and spirit, not ouiy form. We will be busy constantly, 
therefore, instructing the people with regard to the meanings of 
various parts of the liturgy. 

Every now and then someone rises to warn against the dangers 
of liturgy. Misplaced emphasis is a real danger. No one is more 
aware of this than the one who is truly liturgical. The trouble is 
that many identify liturgy with mere prettiness, elaborate cere- 
monial, and that which is stuffily ornate. A real liturgical service 
is always beautiful; not all beautiful services are real. In its depth 
and height, liturgy is much more, but the least that can be said for 
it is that it is good church manners. And, is it not time we give 
some attention to our church manners? 
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(Continued) 


The daily schedule at the Motherhouse of St. John the Evan- 
gelist covers many activities. The members of the community rise 
at six. Thcn follow the morning devotions ending with the daily 
Holy Communion. At 7:30 there is a public daily celebration of the 
Holy Communion. This is attended by students from the near-by 


sivard University, by guests from the Motherhouse Guest-House 
and vther friends of the community. 


| 
| 


Guest-House at the Motherhouse of St. John the Evangelist 
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Breakfast is served in the refectory at a quarter past eight and 
this is followed by Terce a half hour later. From nine to ten the 
house is quiet, for this is the hour set apart for meditation and 
mental prayer. At ten the brethren scaiter to their various occupa- 
tions. Some are busy with mop and broom giving the house its 
daily cleansing; others are engaged in study or answering letiers, 
or attending to such pastoral duties as may turn up. The work of 
the morning is for the most part accomplished in silence, which, 
except on Sundays and great feasts, is kept until noon. At half 
past twelve the members gather for Sext followed by a period of 
self-examination. 

Lunch is served in the refectory at one. After lunch the Novices 
have their recreation and then are assigned to various tasks. The 
office of Vespers is said at six followed by supper at half past six. 
Immediately after supper the community assembles in the Common 
Room for the “formal recreation” at which the Superior presides. 
Interesting letters are often read, or there may be general conver- 
sation on topics of common interest. 

At half past seven, the silence again begins, with the exceptions 
noted above. The novices go to their rooms for study, while the 
professed members give their attention to pastoral work, to corres- 


pondance, or to the preparations of sermons and missions. Com-~ 
pline is said at 9:30 and the stillness of the greater silence rests 
over the Motherhouse till it is time to rise again for the early morn- 
ing prayers. On Saturday afternoon the regular schedule is sus- 
pended and there is opportunity for the brethren to go walking to- 
gcther or to visit some of the many interesting places. 

The society has a few “lay members’, but it is understood that 
it is almost exclusively a Society of Mission Priests and aims to re- 
main such. Whoever enters not being a clergyman is expected to 
complete his studies and to become ordaine’. Besides the regular 
pastoral work carried on by the society, a great amount of time is 
given to conduct “missions” lasting a ek or ten days in as many 
places as it is possible to reach. Many “rcireats” are given by the 
community both at the Motherhouse and c'sewhere. Many “associ- 
ates” and friends of the society are welcomed every year at the 
Motherhouse for purposes of devotion and retreat. A number of 
students from Harvard and other colleges avail themselves of the 
spiritual privileges of the Motherhouse and its church. A beautiful 
custom is observed by the community in commemorating the anni- 
versary of the death of a member for 25 years aiter his passing 
(the year’s mind). Jan. 14 of this year completed the 25th year of 
commemoration of Fr..Benson, the Father Founder. 


5. The Community of the Res:rection, Mirfield, is another re- 


ligious organization of unusual interest. It was born on St. James’ 
Day, July 25, 1892, when the founder and first Superior (the later 
Bishop Charles Gore, widely known for his literary labours) and 
five Brethren made their profession in the Chapel of Pusey House 
in Oxford which place for a shori time remained their home. The 
headquarters were later removed to Radley; but when the Superior 
in 1895 was made a Canon-of. Wesiminster his Prebendal lodgings 
in the Little Cloisters attached to the famous abbey served as a 
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Branch-Home of the Community 
[ in London till 1902. In 1898 the 
Community moved its head- 
quarters to the present location: 
\ Hall Croft, near Mirfield in 


Yorkshire. This place was 


blessed by the Bishop of Wake- 
ficld on May 4th of that year 

| und was then called: “The House 

\ of Resurrection.” In 1901 Charles 

\ Gore was appoinied Bishop of 

| 

1902, Walter Frere was elected 


Superior in the place of Bishop 
Gore. The follow-ng years were 
years of exE ynsion: The years 
1902 to 1905 witness »d the build- 

ing of the “Colleg of the Resur- 
| rection”-on the site of the old 
stables. In 1906 to 1907 no less 
an two extensions were made 
to the Motherhouse rendered 


| Worcesier (later he became Bi- 
| shop of Oxford). On Jan. 6th, 
| 


i ssary by the growing numbers of the Community itself. In 
1908 a lodve was transformed into an infirmary. In 1902 a native 
Mission was started in Transvaal, So. Africa, and in 1906 school 
work was undertaken in Johannesburg, So. Africa, when the Bi 
therhood took over St. John’s College. 


mmunity of the Resurrection take no 
e vows but join after a years | robation with the intention of re- 
ual is retained by him, but 
the income from it is handed over to the Motherhouse. Whatever 


The members of tne 


maining. The property of the individ 


income may be derived from literary { sroductions by any men nber 
of the Community remains a source of income to the house. There 
is a daily celebration of the Holy Communion. The Community 
rises at 6:15. Silence is observe d during the mor! ing hours. The 
“Hours” are said in the course of the day. Cor pline is s% aid at 9:45 


ind the lights are officially extinguished at ten. The life of this 
Community is even more active 4 d less regular than in that of 
The Society of St. John the Evangelist. ihe 4 cmerenty is intended 


to “consist of nvicsts occupied in cious works: pastoral, evange- 
literary, and educational, with the Life of Religion as their 


foundation. The mem: many confessions, conduct many 


retreats, and preach n ions as do the members of The Soci- 


ety of St. John the uvanse list (The Cowley Fathers). 


This, as well as other English Commu! ities, have attracted wide- 


spread attention in Lutheran circles on the European continen 


both in Scandinavia and Germany. L aders in the litur gical move- 


ment in the different Lutheran c untries of Europe have looked to 
the pioneers of the English Church for information and gence ral di- 
rection; but—in so far as we know—in no case has any of the com- 
munities which appeared in Germany or elsewhere through the 
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later years been directly modelled after the English antecedents. 
Some years back a priest in the Church of Denmark reported at 
length his impression of a prolonged visit to the Community of the 
Resurrection in the important church magazine “Kirken”. 
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The Religious Communities in Cermany and the Brotherhoods 
of the diferent Scandinavian countries of which has been written 
in earlier issues of Fgbe, have all drawn upon the experience of the 
older English communities. This is but natural, as the common ex- 
periences of difficulties and victories are liable to be much the 
same in every land as community life arises from the same univer- 
sal Christian consciousness and urge. 
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Perhaps the most important of the home works of the Communi- 
ty of the Resurrection is the College, which has grown and pros- 
pered beyond the brightest dreams of its founders. Its aim is to 
train men for the ministry. 


But here we cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction of repeating 
what the well known American school man, The Rev. Bernard 
Iddings Bell, (for years the head of St. Stephen’s College, N. Y.) in 
1935 wrote of the Community and its College: “The Community of 
the Resurrection has a theological college adjacent to its Mother- 
house at Mirfield in Yorkshire, and in connection with it a hostel 
for pre-theological students located at the University of Leeds. 
These were developed to reduce expenses for men of sinall means. 
There are 60 students at Leeds and 15 at Mirfield. The combined 
five-year course from matriculation is much in demand. In 1933 
there were over 400 applicants, of whom 26 were accepted. A very 
high selection, on bases of inti llect, religion, and personal effective- 


ness, is possible; and it shows in the calib r of the students. None 
is accepted who can pay his fees himself. The students are all poor 
men, though this by no means signifies that they are all from fami- 


lies of small tradition. Tt costs the Community $55,000 a year to 
rin these houses, of which $12,500 come from diocesan grants. The 
-'9.500 is contributed by over 10,000 individuals, who consti- 
ute the Friends of Mirfield. 


In Leeds the men read as ordinary students in the university, 
nut in theology (for none is taught there), but chiefly in history or 
philosophy or “general honors”. Th y take their full part in uni- 
versity life, inc!nding the sports. The curriculum insofar as it in- 
volves choices of study, is dictated by the principal of the house. 
All are carefully trained in Latin, alm L all in Greek. They live 
in a charming quadrangle (owned by the Motherhouse) they eat 
ther and worship in their own chapel. Four of the Fathers are 
In residence to set the tone and supervise the work. All do their 
own housework, staff and studenis elike. Attendance at one “of- 


fice” a day, and at Mass five times a week, is expected. Every resi- 
dent makes a private meditation every day. Regular use of the 
conic-sional is taken as a matter of course. The “greater silence” 
is kept from Compline through breakfast. T ere is a devotional 
jecture every Saturday and a ser) sung Mass on Sunday. 
A month a year, in summer h "day time, is spent at the Mirfield 


t 


College. The siudents come from ev Vy social stratum, live on a 
sis of equality, even in pocket money. 


When they have taken thei! acgrecs, those who seem really to 
show promise of having vocation migrate to Mirfield, where an- 
other delightful, though simple, quadrangle adjoins the Mother- 


house of the Community. when theological s dy and discipline be- 
gin in earnest. The men 2re all clothed in a gray habit, which they 
wear evcrywhere, in the college and out. Attendance is expected 
at daily Mass, at Matins, and at either Vespers or Compline, in the 
great church of the order. The fathers sit in choir, the seminarians 
in the nave. The staff, as usual of three (living in the college), is 
supplemented by fathers in the Motherhouse, who number among 
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them vere in almost every field of theological le arning. This 
insures very fine instruction. 

Those thus trained have had the e advantage of a university de- 
gree, residence in a theological wills ge under more than ordinary 
teaching, < pot five years of disciplined life, as well as contact with 
a group of men as spiritually der veloped as the Anglican communion 
possesses; and all for whatever thx y can afford to pay. Small won- 
der that the graduates of Leeds-Mirfiel: 1 are everywhere well spok- 
en of, and much in demand. VY ery few of them enter the society. 
It is not expected that many will wish to do so. The purpese of the 
training is not to fit men particularly for community life, but mere- 
ly to turn out competent priests, and to do it in such a way as brings 
priesthood within the range of financial possibility for any man, 
provided only that he has true vocation and really good brains.” 
So far Dr. Bell. 

In reading the above, one cannot help making certain ecompari- 
sons between the procedure followed above and some other ways 
of making ministers. Which sce: is the more in keeping with Chris- 
tian ideais? There is a vast differe nee between training for a Vo- 
cation or merely for a Pircfession. 


6. The Socicty of the Divine Comnassion seeks to revive the 

rit of St. Francis by living in great simplicity and sharing the 
sels ations and discomforts of ordinary poor people. It is a Society 
of priests, deacons, and communicant layn i 


banded together in 
community life. In 1834 two priesis and one lay man started com- 
munity life in Plaistow (Kast London). he end of a Re- 
treat given by a member of the Si ciety of St. John the Evangelist 
in the Chapel of Pusey House, O-ford, that the members bound 
themselves together by the Rule dsawn up for them. So after this 
Retreat there emerged Novices of the Society of the Divine Com- 
passion, a name chosen to represent that aspect of the Divine attri- 
has which they wished specially to huld up as the light of the 
orld in social distress. 

It was not till five years later, on Jan. 20, 1859, that the formal 
organization of the Society took pl: ‘} 
professed by the Bishop of St.. Alb 
of the Holy Eucharist, with the Bi 


‘irst two members were 
Fesung. The ce 

elcbrant, preceded the 
oilice. The garbs were taken from the \ltar and handed to each, 


and so, under episcopal sanetion and with episc pal authority, the 
Society took its place among the newly revived communities in the 
Church of England. The Rule, modelled on the Fr: neiscan, had 


already received the approval and signature of the \rchbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Benson. Bishop Dr. Festing was the first Visitor, 
and in his Episcopate of St. Albans he ordained one of the Brothers 
of this community Deacon and Priest. This ordination is believed 
to be the first since the Reformation where a member of a religious 
community, wearing his religious habit, is ordained priest by an 
Anglican bishop. 

The life of this society is an humble effort to imitate the Incar- 
nate life of our Divine Lord. Plaistow in the East End of London 
has been the scene of the activities of the communit) y. Here in 1893 
the two original members of the comm unity became responsible 
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yr the spiritual charge of the mission district that surrounds St. 
Phillips Church. The population of that district forms just that type 
SO hard to evangelize, and therefore made an irresistable appeal to 
the Society. To make the dwellers in these unlovely streets believe 
that the Church really wants : hom, and that Christ needs them, has 
been ihe vocation of St. Philips Church. For some 20 years and 
more the community has striven to make Christ live again in their 
midst. Thus the Society has its parish work, where it lives a neigh- 
borly life also in the more active work of the ministry through 
preaching and missions. They also conduct lectures and dchates in 
workingmen’s clubs. One of the distinctive features of the Society 
is its artisan work. The Whitwell Press is under their direction and 
here a Brother may be seen in his garb working an electric print- 
ing press. The community has its workshops among the people for 
repairs of clocks and watches, for decoration of churches, ete. Lay- 
men who have joined the Society can and do carry on the various 
trades in which they were previously engaged and these members 
oi “he community may belong to the same trades unions as the ar- 
tisans among whom they live. 

Some four or five years after settling in Plaistow, the Chap- 
lain’s work at the East London Cemetery was taken over by the 
Society. It was natural os most of the parishioners are buried there. 
The cemetery chapel was made more fitting for its purpose, and 
the annual memorial servi in November brings together a large 

nuimber of the relatives and friends of the departed. 

At the end of the year 1901 and through 1902, during the small- 
pox epidemic, ten of the Brothers ministered to the patients at the 
Isolation Hospital at Dagenham in kKssex. It was a unique oppor- 
tunity. As many as 400 patients ing at one time inmates there 
and practically under the sole spiritual charge of the Brothers. The 
woik of the Society grew and by 1911 it occupied three houses in 
the parish. 

In 1905 the Society acquired a property at Stanford-le-Hope 
in Essex. Here in the quiet of the country and apart from all ex- 
ternal work, the Novitiate is passed and the reality of the vocation 

ri 


is t d. The house, known as “Potters Farm” is admirably suited 
to the needs of the Society. It has some ten acres of land with farm 


buildings and is sufficiently close to London to enable the Brothers 


at work in Plaistow to reach it with little expense. The brothers 
taying here spend their tin » between the Chapel, their rooms, the 


work in the House and on the land. The Dwelling house and an- 
other building became the Motherho «& and the stable was changed 


into a Chapel. By the work of the Brothers and others the ground 
was made into an enclosure to secure the desired privacy. 
Another feature of the life in this community, which makes it 
different from other communities in the English Church, is that 
there is no distinction between “lay” and “choir” members. There 
is no distinction in dress or privilege and there is, in fact, nothing 
to prevent a lay Brother from becoming the Superior. ‘I'he pri- 
mary idea of the Society of the Diviiie Compassion is that of a fa- 
mily of men, laymen as well as priesis, separated from the world 
and consecrated to God in Holy Religion. The religious Vocation is 
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no less the Soverning principle than the foundation upon which the 
community is based. But neither by its Rule nor by its spirit is it 
Severed from connection with the outside world. On the contrary, 
a sreat desire to share and sanctify the experiences of the poor, to 
al life, and to recognize the dignity of labor, were 
mpulses in the genesis of the So ‘iety.” Where the Society 
has to choose, it is the poor and suffering whose appeal it would 
y answer. Yet, in spite of its emphasis on this active and 
Social work, the Society holds that “ ne work is rather for the life 
than the life for the work”. “The life Must be the attraction, and 
not the work”, 


hallow commerci 
ruling iy 


Y 


most glad] 


Ne may he of interest to recall at this time that before this 
last war one or two religious c: imunities were organized in Ger- 
many in connection with the Society of the Augsburg Confession 
with the aim of doing work similar to ‘iat done by the Society of 
the Divine Com Dassion. We have at present no way of knowing 
how these communities are faring. 


(To be « ntinued) 


Through letters and also through personal conversations the de- 
sire has—on different occasions -been expressed for some Bond of 
Unity between the various Lutheran men 


ran and women more deeply 
@ personal, sacramental and devo- 
tional life as advocated and practiced by the Reformers. 


aterested in the restoration of 


There is no doubt but that such a step would be of great value 
towards the realization of what is the hope and urgent desire of a 
number of earr 


nest persons in nearly every Lutheran synod in this 
country. 


But the question at once arises: How ean this desire be realized? 
Probably the best \ ay is to look to the old Li theran lands and see 
how tha question was solved there, and lity sical men in Germany 
have been the leaders (with the possible exception of “The Bro- 


therhood of the Apostolic Confession in the Church of Sweden). 


In Germany the various local Sroups united under the name: 
The Society of the Augsburg Confe-sion. ior the benefit of its 
members it sends out a monthly bp .blication named: Augustana 
Messenger with the following sub-title: (Monthly by the high 
church Society of the Augsburg Confession). The German organi- 
zation—as well as every liturgical organization in the different Lu- 
theran lands—rests definitely on the great Confession of the Lu- 
theran Church. It cherishes an ecumenical outlook. The members 
are bound by a simple but definite Rule: The Clergy is obligated to 
do what is in their power to el vate the Holy Sacrament to the dig- 
nity and importance in the Christian life due it; to celebrate the 
Holy Communion as often as occasion permits—the ideal being one 
celebration on every Sunday and great festival days. They are fur- 
ther required to daily recite the offices of Matins and Vespers (If 
this cannot be done in public, then in private) these devotions to 
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include prayers for the Society and its members. The Lay-Members 
are urged to receive the Holy Communion as often as opportunity 
presents itself; to observe daily devotion in some form and with it 
offer prayer for God’s Blessing and Guidance of the Society. 

The members of the Society naturally live in the quiet. As they 
are bound by a Rule which is to be conscientiously observed, there 
can be no general solicitation to gain members. Membership may 
be obtained through invitation by such as are members or through 
application to the locai leader. Only such should be admitted as 
members as will enter heartily into the spirit of the Society. It is 
of far greater importance to have few good members than to have 
many indifferent. While membership in the Society is not for 
whomsoever, there is, of course, nothing secret about it. It empha- 
$1Z0S a sacramental devotional life in all of its members: After all 

Christianity is a life—a Way-—-the Way. 


Now, if an organi 


ation of this nature should come into existence 
in the Lutheran Church in America which would unite the differ- 
ent liturgical groups and the many individuals scattered over the 
country cut off from the sense of fellowship with the ottiers—-what 


would be more natural or better 


than to follow the precedent set by 
our Brethren in Europe? 


Well, by these lines we pass the suggestion on to others. Let us 
unite in prayer that God in His goodness and mercy will raise up 


the leader needed. Germany, the whole of Lutheran Scandinavia— 
and far beyond has been blessed by the devoted service of Prof. F. 


Heiler. 


it svive 


Mhere is a wide view from the Mountain Side not only to distant 
hills and forest-covered peaks but also to the world as it moves 
along, and many thoughts are awalkened in the mind of the quiet 
ohserver. It is a catisfaction to sit here as the shadows lengthen. 
Only one place is better from which to behold and interpret the 
everchanging and seemingly unending procession of peoples and 


events as they come into view and then disappear. There is a pic- 


ture hanging on our wall i:presenting The Procession of Souls— 
out of eternity—iato eternity. One never tires of meditating upon 
it. This better place is ait ihe Foot of the Cross. 

Recently we saw a picture of the interior of the vencrable West- 


iminsicr Abbey after it had been hit by a bomb. There was a sad- 
ness in beholding that picture of the desec:ated sanctuary—for it 
called back memories of long ago—of the times it was a privilege 
often to share in the worship in this wonderful place-—-won erful 
because of its marvelous architecture, its history, and its unforget- 
table associations. There in the middle of the great Nave is the grav 
of a Livingstone. The deepest reverence takes hold of one as he 
finds himself at the last resting place of this Hero for God. Yonder 
in the North Transept is the grave of a Tx nnyson, the statues of 
Shakespeare, of Longfellow and who knows how many others—and 
the wonderful chapel of Henry the VIL. Things are happening in 
our day. Long ago we heard of the destruction of the famous li- 
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brary at Alexandria. What will coming generations hear of the 
wanton destruction of our day? 

To our desk came the message of the passing of another good 
man. It was the Rev. Dr. J. H. Raker, founder and for many years 
the leader of one of the most beautiful and real charities in the Lu- 
theran Church in Aimer rica, The Good Shepherd House, Allentown, 
Pa. It is unique and of the most deserving. “Papa” Raker, as he 
was fondly called by the institution family, was born in 1863 and 
passed to his reward on May 8, 1941. May he rest in peace and may 


ite 


light eternal shine upon him. 

The Chapel of Our Merciful Saviour at Eben-Ezer-In-The-Pines 
has attracted some attention in that it has served as model for two 
nilar mountain chapels—similar in size and general arrangement. 


Both are thank-offerin; to God for mercies. ‘I'he first of these 
chapels to be built is at : Tethodist summer camp some miles south 


of here and is used by ‘Grete Methodist Church in Denver. The 
other is a few miles northeast of Ever green and serves the summer 
work of the First Baptist Church in Denver. Es pecially the latter 
is a lovely sanctuary. if it omy had an Altar, it would be ideal. 
And here is a remark by Mrs. F guson: 
Liberals are always patting themselves on the bacl 


Some- 
times their conceit is as noisy as their clamor, for it has be- 
en 


ome fashionable of late to declare that only the fool never 
1anges his mind. ‘the implications behind that statement are 
uncomfortable to one who has a principle and wants to stick 

to it. 

As a matier of fact, fools change their minds much more 
frequently than wise men, because it has always been easier to 
follow the crowd than remain faithful to an unpopular idea. 

mericans are by far too facile at this point. 

Now and then : way to “The Pines” and such 
visits are usually the occasion for conversations and discussion pro- 
fitable to all concerned. By November 10th the movntain Retreat 
will be closed for the winter. Our address remains: Evergreen, 
Colorado, as we may not have any permanent address during the 
winter months. Mail addressed to us at Evergreen will be forward- 
ed by ihe postmaster here to wherever we may be. 

Several friends have in addition to their subscription added 
generous contribution towards the Una Sancta. We have desired 
to make the little messenger as good as we can and are thankful 
for every thoughtiul friend. A number of subscribers are, however, 
still behind with their subscriptions 2nd these we ask to take care 
of this little matter so soon as they can. We further wish to explain 
that as the greater number of subscribers are clergymen, we can- 
not send the Una Sancta free to any beyond a very few. if you take 
eare of this right now, you will save us labor and expense 
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guest still finds hi 


UNA SANCTA 


is published bi-monthly in the interest of devotional life and worship. Editor: 
Rev. J. Madsen, aided by a number of men interested in the aims of the Una 
Sancta. Subscription rate 50 cents. Office of Publication: Box 2, Evergreen, 
Colorada 
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